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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Sociology, 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business. Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Brst—e ComMuNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGe, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brie 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ¢: 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. It 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, ‘spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 





THY WILL BE DONE. 


BY RUTH HARPER. 

I was weary with my watching, faint and worn with sore 
disease, 

And I said a prayer to Heaven—said it, weeping on my 
knees ; 

“God! thou knowest how I suffer! give me rest, or 
give me death ! 

Ten long months—thou hast beheld me—I have drawn 
no painless breath ! 


“Day or night, sleep cometh never; fiery anguish 
wrings my brain ; 

Every nerve within me vibrates to a sense of keenest 
pain ; 

Mountain weights lie leaden on me ; fiercest flames con- 
sume my breast ; 

Thou who canst, call Thou my spirit heavenward, from 
this wild unrest.” 


Then a voice rang, sweet and silvery, through the twi- 
light of my room, 

Like the low tones of an organ, through a church’s 
pictured gloom. 

Faint at first, and sad, the accents, swelling soon to 
chimings clear. 

I grew mute with sudden wonder ; all my soul was 
hushed to hear. 


Thus it spake, *‘ Years thrice eleven, I the bliss of heaven 
forebore, 

Father’s love, and angel’s worship ; shared the lot of 
earthly poor ; 

Bore with scorn, and fierce derision, faithless friends 
and maddened foes ; ‘ 

Bore it all without a murmur; bore it meekly to the 
close. 

“Knowest thou for whom enduring ? knowest where- 
fore laid aside 

All mine ancient heavenly glory, on the felon’s cross I 
died ; 

Such as ¢hou, O loved, yet faithless! that when freed 
from stain of sin, 

They on earth with me who suffer, bliss of heaven with 
me may win.” 

Ceased the voice, but still I knelt there ; storms grew 
hushed within my breast. 

As of old the stormy waters words of Christ assuaged 
to rest ; 

And the peace of God tlowed through me, while I 
prayed there, kneeling still, 

Father, As it is in heaven, so on earth be done thy will. 


THE BEST LIBRARY. 


Home-Talk by J. H. N 
EACHERS of science advise young in- 
quirers to avail themselves of the labors 
of those who have gone before them. What 
men have already ascertained, should be learn- 
ed by reading, they say, rather than by attempt- 
ing to repeat original and independent investi- 
gations. It would be thought folly for a stu- 
dent to set aside the recorded demonstrations 
and discourses of Newton and Herschel, and 
undertake to construct an entire system of As- 
tronomy for himself, by new observations and 

calculations. 

We may apply the principle of this good 

rule toa higher sphere of study. 
The records of truth in spirits, can be read 
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as well as books. ‘The intellectual process 
by which we learn from spirits, is indeed some- 
what different from that of reading books, but 
after all, it more resembles reading than origi- 
nal investigation. In spiritual inquiry, we 
apply our minds to the thoughts of another, as 
in reading, instead of laboring to invent 
thoughts of our own, as in original investiga- 
tion. The only difference is, that in reading 
we apply our minds to the thoughts of another 
after they have been reduced to words and re- 
corded on paper, while in spiritual research 
we apply our minds to the thoughts of another, 
before they have assumed a spoken or written 
form. Similar docility, sympathy, and skill in 
interpretation, are required in both cases, in 
order to a profitable pursuit of knowledge. 


MRS. GREGORY’S DAUGHTER. 


BY G, CRAGIN. 





CHAPTER II. 

FTER re-reading her mother’s letter, 

Luna gave herself up to sober reflection. 
In spite of herself the tears began to flow, 
and she felt a sincere remorse when she 
thought how forgetful she had been of her 
mother’s kind advice. “If I only had had 
her religion,” said Luna to herself, “I 
should have escaped this terrible trial that has 
come upon me.” For a long time she had 
neglected to answer her mother’s letters. 
She now underwent a change in her feelings, 
as evinced from a short note she afterward 
wrote : 

“My Dear, DEAR Moruer:—lI feel that I 
am unworthy of your love. Can you forgive 
your wayward, thoughtless child? How much 
I have regretted that I did not open my heart 
to you long before I left you. How much 
suffering and disgrace it might have saved 
both you and myself had I done so. The 
thought scarcely entered my heart that a man 
who professed to love me as J. did, could de- 
ceive or wrong me. But regrets are now use- 
less. I know that you will forgive me if I 
first honestly seek God’s forgiveness. O how I 
wish I could live with you once more. I think 
I should listen with profound attention to your 
good advice to me. Still, I can not be too 
thankful for the good home I have here with 
my aunt. She is very kind tome. You don’t 
know, mother, how strangely I feel at times 
when I think of the situation I am in. At 
first, the thought of becoming a mother, with- 
out a change of name, and of being branded 
as a disreputable woman, was perfectly agoniz- 
ing; itseemed as though I could not have. it 
so. Finally, relief came when my thoughts 
turned toward you and your Savior. I gave 
up my own will and said, God’s will be done, 
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It does not pain me now to think of what my 
old associates think of me. I can’t write 
more now. God helping me I will try to act 
and live in view of the future good of the little 
stranger that will call me mother. 
Your penitent daughter, Luna. 

When the facts were fully known in town re- 
specting J’s cowardly and wicked betrayal of the 
beautiful young milliner, considerable excite- 
ment arose against him. Volunteers were not 
wanting to pursue the unprincipled lover at 
their own expense. He should be made to re- 
deem his promise to the confiding woman he 
had wronged, or they would chastise him on 
their own responsibility. As soon as Luna 
was informed of the intention of her friends 
she sent them word that she was very grateful 
for their sympathies toward her, but it was de- 
cidedly her wish that their proposed method 
of redressing her wrongs, should not be carried 
out. She told them that her love for J. was 
completely extinguished. He had proved him- 
self devoid of honor, manliness and veracity, 
so that she preferred to reap the consequences 
of her own folly by herself, rather than add to 
her future unhappiness by a legal union with a 
man she would ever be tempted to distrust. 
This unlooked for heroism, in so young a girl, 
greatly increased their respect for her, while it 
completely checked their proposed revenge. 

In due time Luna became the mother of a 
fine, healthy babe, whom she named Ida 
Gregory. It should be mentioned that Luna, 
previous to the birth of her child, had expe- 
rienced what she and her aunt believed to be 
a change of heart. In obedience to her 
mother’s kind exhortations and admonitions, 
Luna made the New Testament her constant 
study. This new opening of Bible truth to 
Luna’s heart and mind gave her moral courage 
to go forward hopefully in the path of duty. 
She saw that her past career had been one of 
mere pleasure-seeking. But she had a new 
appreciation of her mother’s religious charac- 
ter, and inwardly resolved to become more like 
her. 


It was now three years since Luna left her 
mother’s humble cottage to dwell—it might 
almost be said in the tents of wickedness— 
and what an experience she had gone through! 
When Mrs. Gregory visited her for the first 
time after her confinement, the meeting be- 
tween them was an affecting one, as the reader 
can easily imagine. The clasping of Luna in 
those motherly arms, while no words were spo- 
ken, told how deeply and warmly the daughter 
was still beloved. It is true the union be- 
tween the two was more vital than it had 
ever been before. Luna was now, too, a 
mother ; and as she presented her beautiful 
babe to its grandmother, her tears said, more 
eloquently than words, how tenderly she loved 
it. She afterward said to her mother, ‘When 
the spirit of the world comes over me, I feel 
as though I had committed the unpardonable 
sin, and hell would be my portion ; but as soon 
as I turn my heart to God in prayer, the tempt- 
er leaves me. Oh how I wish that the thousands 
of girls who have fallen as I did, could find 
the comfort I have found in looking unto him 
who has both the power and the disposition to 
forgive sins on earth.” 
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TWENTY YEARS AGO. 





AT THE OLD MILL. 

Monday, Fan. 7, 1855.—The human muscle, 
compelled to hammer iron by main force, has some- 
times contrived under the direction of the head 
to manufacture for itself a wooden arm of colossal 
size and strength, grasping a hammer, and so con- 
nected with power and machinery that it may be 
made to give stroke upon stroke, at once steady, 
fast and effective. This contrivance, called a trip- 
hammer, has lately been introduced into our trap- 
shop. Itis as boisterous as it is ponderous ; a kind 
of George Law in action—it puts its work right 
through, noise or no noise. To-day when the bell 
rang for recess, word was circulated through the 
Circularium for all to meet in the printing-office. 
It was expected of course the printing-office hands 
had some gratuitous entertainment to offer. While 
we trap-shoppers were waiting with open mouths 
for what they had to give, one of them rapped a 
signal, and the trip-hammer below began to play. 
Then the way it bandied sound back and forth, and 
rolled it about our ears, was more like a thousand 
of brick, than half the things this simile has been 
used to illustrate. The trap folks and printing- 
office folks looked in each other’s faces and laughed. 
Presently, at another rap, the trip-hammer stopped, 
just to show the relief of silence, and then began 
again. The typos and editors said nothing; but 
it was plain what they wished to have understood. 
However, they were in the mood of sport, rather 
than complaint; and there was a good spirit of 
compromise on the part of the trip-hammer advo- 
cates. Though it was allowed to exhibit for show 
this morning, being just completed, it will not 
probably be necessary to use it much when the 
room above is occupied, that being but about half 
the time. Not long after the above affair, the 
printing-office received the following: 


VOICE FROM THE TRAP-SHOP. 


I don’t know what the good folks up stairs in 
the printing-office think of the clatter we make 
down here; but I take Jeave to say to them that I 
for one enjoy it mightily. It suits me in various 
moods of the imagination. For instance, yester- 
day (which was Sunday), the ring of our six anvils 
in the morning sounded like the cheerful call of 
churchbells, and reminded me of the morning 
chimes we used to hear booming from Trinity 
steeple. And then to-day (Sunday associations 
having given place to the more chivalrous feelings 
of week-day enterprise), I enjoyed in the midst of 
swinging hammers, flights of fire, and noisy con- 
fusion, the excitement and sublimity of battle. 
We had the rattle of small hammers at the vices 
for pistol shots, the steady clank of the anvils for 
the rolling fire of musketry, and now and then the 
thunder of the trip-hammer for a big battery of 
cannon. Thank God for a place in the front rank 
of this work-battle. Have patience with our noise, 
friends up stairs! While you are writing for us, 
we are fighting for you. 


VOICE FROM THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 

We printing-office folks take this occasion to 
say that we heartily sympathize with the movements 
of our friends down stairs, and specially enjoy the 
music of their small arms and musketry. We have 
to confess, however, to a little tremulousness all 
round, when our ears and brains are suddenly 
taken captive by the thunder and jar of their heavy 
artillery; and feel an involuntary relief always 
the moment it ceases. Perhaps also the feeling 
(which haunts us more or less) that our type is in 
danger of being buried under the plastering from 
over our heads, detracts somewhat from our perfect 
enjoyment of the trip-hammer’s music. But we 
shall hope to overcome all unnecessary weak- 
nesses, and think, now that we have expressed our- 


selves, we shall feel easier. 


On the whole, we like 
much our position over the trap-shop and trip-ham- 


| mer, and are not ready to vote for a change. No 





editors can be more secure against temptations to 
“borrow thunder”—none more blessed with all 
they need without asking for it, than ourselves. 
So blaze away! friends down stairs. We havea 
growing ear for your music. And if you overdo 
the matter, it will only furnish occasion for us to 
treat you generously with printers’ “pi.” So shall 
we “heap coals of fire on your heads.” 

Coincident with the events above described, was 
the commencement of the 

OLD ORCHESTRA 

when an irregular assembly of a half-dozen perform- 
ers gathered round a square music-stand in the par- 
lor of the Old Mansion House. This was soon 
after the consolidation of the Brooklyn family with 
Oneida, and was contemporaneous with the rise of 
the trap-business. The same spirit of organization 
and enthusiasm that impelled the industry of the 
Community, took possession of its infant musical 
organization, and they grew together. In a remin- 
isence of this period, by J. H. Noyes, we find the 
following incidental allusion, showing how the two 
things were associated : 

“ At the time (1855) I commenced going into the 
trap-shop and nibbling around, to see if I could not 
learn to make traps. Mr. Newhouse allowed me 
to do some of the very minor parts of the 
business. I soon began to push a little farther ; 
and J. H. Barron, Mr. Newhouse’s assistant, gave 
me the help I needed. The band was just then 
started, and we were both interested in music. We 
would drill away at the music day after day, and 
then go down to the trap-shop and talk it over. 
We became very much attached to each other. 
By and by he taught me to split the trap-spring 
bows, then he taught me to weld them, and led me 
to think I could learn the business as well as he 
could. Finally we brought others in and taught 
them the business, and before long we had the 
whole Community making traps. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





ACH portion of our country has its attractions, 

and of late much interest is excited in regard 
to Southern California. Invalids and fruit grow- 
ers are especially charmed by our genial climate, — 
and wonderful advantages for the production of 
fruit. All who visit this part of the State are 
very quickly made acquainted with prominent ad- 
vantages of the coast towns, and the lands adjacent. 
The fine atmosphere of Santa Barbara; and its 
single grapevine, that bears twelve thousand pounds 
of grapes a year ; the salubrious climate of Los An- 
geles, with a surrounding country fit for “ the abode 
of angels ;” and San Diego, with its charming bay, 
and climate superlatively delightful ; become at once, 
familiar to every traveler. But the interior is less 
known, and consequently, but imperfectly under- 
stood. 

I write you from Riverside, in the county of San 
Bernardino, and in the valley of the Santa Ana; a 
valley having the best supply of water in all South- 
ern California. This valley being about forty miles 
in length and from twenty to thirty in breadth, lies 
back of the Coast Range of mountains, and south 
and west of the San Bernardino, and San Jacinto 
mountains; and is thus surrounded by scenery, 
varied, picturesque and grand. On your side of 
the continent, thousands of people travel thousands 
of miles yearly, to visit Mount Washington a won- 
derful mountain, six thousand feet high! Here I 


can lay down my pen and step out ot the door, and 
before me are mountains in plain view, one on my 
left, 8,000 feet high, near it another 8,800 feet, near 
that another 10,000 feet, and by turning to the 
right 1 see San Bernardino mountain (the initial 
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point for the U. S. land survey in this part of the 
State), 11,600 feet high. To the right of that the 
San Jacinto rises 8,000 feet, and looking toward 
the coast, we see some peaks of the Coast Range, 
four thousand feet high. 

We are about fifty miles east of Los Angeles, 
with a valley road all the way to the coast. The 
opening in the Coast Range, through which the 
river passes, lets into this valley a daily sea breeze, 
fresh andinvigorating ; but freed from its damp and 
chilling qualities by passing over fifty miles of in- 
tervening land. Here we have one of the best cli- 
mates in the world for invalids with delicate lungs. 
Hundreds who die in the fogs and chilling winds of 
the coast, might prolong life very greatly, by trying 
this climate back of the Coast Range. 

The Riverside Colony is located on the sloping 
bench lands east of the Santa Ana, where, with 
fine soil, abundance of water, and a climate where 
flowers bloom and fruits ripen through the winter, 
there is one of the best opportunities for raising 
fruit in the world. Add to all your Eastern fruits, 
all the semi-tropical fruits, and then add to all 
your Eastern grains and vegetables, all the semi- 
tropical vegetables and products, and you have the 
list of what is cultivated here. 

This settlement is now three years and a-half 
old, and many of the places seem as though they 
had been cultivated at least ten years. Every 
thing seems to have a rapid growth. The fruits al- 
ready in bearing are the following, viz: Straw- 
berries, Raspberries, Blackberries, Currants, Plums, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Peaches, Pears, Apples, 
Lemons, Limes, Grapes, Figs, Olives, and Ba- 
nanas. The Orange and Sicily Lemon we shall 
expect next year. 

The Southern Pacific Railroad is surveyed 
through our lands, and is already running within 
twenty-seven miles of us. It will probably be ex- 
tended to our vicinity the present year. 

A mail and stage line connects us with the Rail- 
road terminus, and the telegraph connects us_ with 
the rest of the world. This is emphatically the 
country for pleasant homes. It is also a Scriptural 
country, abounding in “corn and wine,” “milk 
and honey,” “vines and fig trees,” “olives and 
pomegranates.” 

Yet in many places, above our irrigating ditches, 
it is “a dry and thirsty land, where no water is.” 
And in traveling over it you would appreciate ‘‘ the 
shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 

In winter, we sometimes have ice as thick as a 
window glass, and in summer, the mercury rises, 
in some instances to 107°, yet never producing sun- 
stroke, or the debility you experience in New York 
at 96°. Our nights are always cool, so that a 
blanket is comfortable. Wine is cheaper than 
milk and good grapes can be bought at one cent 
per pound. For drying and canning fruit it is the 
most inviting field I ever saw. 

The cultivation of oranges is the greatest attrac- 
tion to most persons. An orange grove can be 
brought to bearing in five years from the planting 
of three-year-old trees, and when they are fifteen 
years old, they produce in many instances, over 
one thousand dollars an acre net profit annually. 
Limes, lemons, figs and English walnuts, are 
equally profitable. Limes come to bearing in five 
years from the seed; figs and grapes in two years 
from the cutting. 

But to look at the country with your Eastern 
notions, you. would call it barren and sterile in as- 
pect. To judge of it correctly, you should come 
and see, and stay long enough to appreciate it. 

Yours very truly 
J. W. NorTH. 
Riversiae Cal.. Aug. 16. 1874. 


Were aman to deny himself the pleasure of 
walking, because he is restricted from the privilege 





of flying, and refuse his dinner, because it was not 
ushered in on a service of plate, should we not be 
more inclined to ridicule, than to pity him? and 
yet we are all of us more or less guilty of similar 
absurdities, the moment we deny ourselves pleas- 
ures that are present and within our reach, either 
from a vain repining after those that must never re- 
turn, or from as vain an aspiiing after those that 
may never arrive.—Zacon. 


IN A CELLAR. 


One sultry day last week, impelled by a con- 


suming thirst, I stepped into the cool and spa- | 
cious temple of pharmacy on M— street, in the | 


neighboring village of O——. 


known as soda water, I expressed a desire to go 
below and penetrate the mystery of the production 
of the gas. Permission was freely given me. 
Here then in this cool cellar, let you and me reader 
select a point of observation, and scrutinize the 
movements of yonder alert Teuton, the magician 
of the place. 

Our first query concerns a tall conical-shaped 
iron boiler of eight or ten gallon capacity, having 
sundry pipes and fixtures attached, and supported 
vertically by a stout tripod. 

“Zat is ze shennerator,” quoth the man of chemi- 
cals in response to our interroyatory. 

‘*O, the generator?” 

“Yes, vere ze gaz is made; I charges ’im now.” 

Accordingly be weighs off fourteen and a-half 
pounds of the kind of carbonate of lime known as 
marble dust, and puts it into the lower chamber of 
the machine through a small hole by means of a 
funnel. Through the same aperture he pours four 
galions of water. Into a chamber above, which can 
be made to communicate with the lower one, he in- 
verts a gallon-and a-half measure of sulphuric acid. 
Every opening must next be closed and very se- 
curely fastened. Now is to be brought about a 
fierce atomic strife, in which old unions will be 
wrenched asunder, and new‘and stronger ones 
formed, and metamorphoses so strange result that 
the original substances will be wholly unrecogniza- 
ble. This is the mode: The operator first turns 
the valve above, letting down a small quantity of 
acid into the solution of lime below, and then re- 
volves the crank beneath; said crank operating a 
dasher inside. This performance is repeated at 
brief intervals. The pointer of the steam-gauge 
rises rapidly to 60°, then to 100°, 180°, and so on 
round. Within fifteen minutes from the start, 
there is an indicated pressure of 240 pounds. The 
pointer starts on its second round, but it is found 
prudent to stop at the above figure. 

Meanwhile, what has been going on inside, in 
silence and darkness? ‘The gauge indicates in- 
tense pressure of some kind. Fortunately, we 
know precisely what has taken place. The fickle 
hydrogen has left the acid and joined itself to the 
carbonate of lime, while the calcium of the lime 
has been enticed into fraternity with the sulphur and 
oxygen of the acid, forming a sulphate of lime. The 
carbon and oxygen of the lime have now lost, in 
exchanging calcium for hydrogen, the element that 
gave stability and tangible existence to the combi- 
nation. In consequence, the three buoyant ele- 
ments, H, Cand O, soar off in close compact into the 
air-chamber of the machine as an invisible gas, and 
the identical one which it was the object of the 
foregoing operation to evolve. Chemical sym- 
bol, H,CO;. The gas must now be passed through 
the purifier (a long iron cylinder filled with water) ; 
this removes any possible taint acquired in the 
generating process. 

A copper charger, two-thirds full of water, is 
connected with the generator by a pipe, and the 
stop-cock turned. Instantly the gas roars through 
its newly-found vent to escape the enormous pres- 


After quaffing a | 
goblet of the foaming, tingling, ice-cold nectar, | 





sure behind, and dashes into the water with a loud 
hiss, and a splashing, surging sound is heard, as 
though the liquid was beaten violently against its 
copper walls. The pointer flies back to 180°, and 
stops. Another charger is substituted; after the 
third one is filled, fresh chemicals must be intro- 
duced into the generator. 

From what we have just witnessed, we perceive 
that soda has no place in the beverage called soda- 
water. The name‘as applied, is a flat misnomer. 
But what of that? The decoction titillates the 
palate not a whit the less for the false appellative, 
which has become so popular that no suggestion of 
a change can for a moment be entertained. 

S. O. DAFOUNT. 


BROTHERLY- AND SISTERLY-LOVE. 


The term drotherly-love, asa translation of the 
Greek word Philadelphia which occurs fre- 
quently in the New Testament, is fitted to convey 
a defective and partial idea of the real meaning of 
that word. Brotherly love, in the strict and proper 
sense of the expression, is the love of brothers, an 
affection that belongs only to the male part of a 
family, and can not, without an awkward misuse of 
language be predicated of females. The writers of 
the New Testament had no such one-sided mascu- 
line meaning, when they used the word phzladel- 
phia, nor was that term liable to convey any such 
meaning to the mind of a Greek reader. It isa 
compound: word, made by combining £/7/, contrac- 
ted from phzlos, which means /over, with adelphia, 
which is derived from both adelphos, brother, and 
adelphe, sister, and refers as directly to the female 
as to the male part of the family circle. Phzladel- 
phia might as properly be translated sésterly love, 
as brotherly love; but our language having no com- 
mon term for both these ideas, the translators were 
obliged to choose between them, and naturally 
chose the male idea. Perhaps the best approxima- 
tion to acommon term, expressing fully the generic 
affection implied in philadelphia, is family love, 
though this is somewhat too comprehensive. The 
love which naturally arises between children of the 
same family, whether brothers or sisters, is phila- 
delphia ; and in the New Testament, this love is 
assumed to exist among all believers, on account of 
their common standing as children in the family of 
God. If we had a word for szster as nearly like 
brother, as adelphe is \ike adelphos—brotheress, for 
instance—drotherly love would be a proper transla- 
tion of philadelphia; but as it is, the only way to 
represent that word fairly in English, is to call it 
brotherly-and-sisterly love. 7 


A correspondent of the Springfield (Mass.) Re- 
publican gives the following schedule of the Beech- 
er family: ‘‘ Miss Catharine Beecher is the oldest 
child of Dr. Lyman Beecher, and now nearly 
seventy-four years of age, having been born in Sep- 
tember, 1800. Rev. William Beecher, is seventy- 
two, and Dr. Edward Beecher about seventy ; both 
were educated at Yale College, and settled in New 
England before they went West. These three, 
with Mary Beecher (Mrs. Perkins), Mrs. Stowe, 
George, Henry Ward and Charles Beecher, were 
all children of Dr. Beecher’s first wife, Roxana 
Foote, while Isabella (Mrs. Hooker), Thomas and 
James Beecher were children of the second wife, 
Harriet Porter of Maine. There was a third wife, 
a Mrs. Jackson, who left no children by Dr. 
Beecher—James being his youngest child. Neither 
Thomas nor Mrs. Hooker, therefore, are full broth- 
er or sister to Henry Ward Beecher, or to Edward. 
Thomas was the favorite son of the Doctor’s later 
years, it would seem ; he was either born in Boston 
or went there when a mere child—but he graduat- 
ed in an Illinois college, and only studied divinity 
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for a short time, if at all, in New Haven. In 
commending him to his old friend, Dr. Taylor, in 
1846, Dr. Beecher spoke of him as “ raised under 
the ministrations of Edward,” and possessing “a 
mind not inferior to any of my sons, and quickness, 
depth and comprehension of discrimination sur- 
passing almost any mind I have ever come in con- 
tact with.” 


WHO IS YOUR SWEET-HEART? 


You say you love a particular woman, and you 
think that you can not love any body else; but 
if you analyze your feelings closely, you will find 
that you do not love hey, you love HAPPINESS ; you 
love something that is inside of yourself. The 
delectable feeling that you have, is within you. 
“The Kingdom of Heaven is within you,” and so 
the kingdom of love is within you. Is it certain 
that that woman is even the cause of this delecta- 
bility of your heart ? I say no; God causes it. She 
is only a medium. You love happiness in the first 
place, and in the second place you love Jove, as the 
means of happiness. Now God is love! so you 
must love God as the means of happiness, if you 
know what you are about.—One might as well think 
of loving some particular tune and no other, as to 
think of loving some particular woman to the ex- 
clusion of all others. What we love in the particu- 
lar tune, is wzuszc, and what we love in the particular 
woman, is /ove,—and love is God.—Home Talk. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worvden, EpITor. 


MONDAY, SEPTEVBER 7, 1874. 


THE RECORD OF THE BEECHERS. 


NE of the best things that we have been able 

to fish out of the turbid flood of. the Beecher- 
Tilton business is the following letter from Mrs. 
Hooker. At present she is almost an outcast from 
the Beecher family and is under the imputation of 
insanity ; but judging by this letter we should 
pronounce her the sanest and noblest of them all. 
Her honesty flashes a wonderful light into the 
secret social revolution that has been going on in 
the Beecher family and in the masses that surround 
them. However Henry Ward may profess to be- 
lieve in the old fashioned marriage morality as he 
did in his cross-examination, we can not doubt that 
his sister, in this letter, has truthfully represented 
his theoretical tendencies toward sexual freedom. 
He may be innocent of the act charged upon him, 
but he has certainly gone along with his sister and 
other members of his family, far or the road of 
free-thinking about sexual relations. This letter 
was written immediately after the original outbreak 
of the scandal in Woodhull and Clafflin’s Weekly : 

MRS. HOOKER To MR BEECHER. 
Hartford, Nov. 1, 1872. 

DEAR BROTHER :—In reply to your words, “If 
you still believe in that woman,” etc., let me say 
that from her, personally, I have never heard a 
word on this subject, and, when nearly a year ago, 
I heard that, when here in this city, she said she 
had expected you to introduce her at Steinway, I 
wrote her a most indignant and rebuking letter, to 
which she replied in a manner that astounded me, 
by its calm assertion that she considered you as 
true a friend to her as I myself. I inclosed this 
letter to Mr. Tilton, asking him to show it to you, 
if he thought best, and to write me what it all 
meant. He never replied nor returned the letter to 
me as I requested, but I have a copy of it at your 
service. In the month of February, after that on 
returning from Washington, I went to Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s to spend Sunday, at Jersey City. I met Mrs. 


Woodhull, who had come on in the same train with 





me, it seemed, and who urged me in a hasty way to 
bring Mrs. Stanton over on Monday for a suffrage 
consultation as to the spring convention. Remem- 
bering her assertion of the friendship between you, 
and of her meeting you occasionally at Mr. Moul- 
ton’s house, I think this is the name, I thought I 
would put this to test, and replied that if I could 
be sure of seeing you at the same time I would 
come. She promised to secure you, if possible, 
and I fully meant to keep my appointment, but, on 
Sunday, I remembered an appointment at New 
Haven, which I should miss if I stopped in New 
York, and so.I passed by, dropping her a letter by 
the way. Curiously enough, sister Catherine, who 
was staying at your house at this time, said to me 
casually, the latter part of the same week, “ Belle, 
Henry went over to New York to see you last Mon- 
day, but couldn’t find you.” Of course my infer- 
ence was that Mrs. Woodhull either had power over 
you, or you were secretly friends. During that 
Sunday, Mrs. Stanton told me precisely what Mr. 
Tilton had said to her, when in the rage of discov- 
ery, he fled to the house of Mrs. , and be- 
fore them both narrated the story of his own infi- 
delities as confessed to his wife, and of hers as con- 
fessed to him. She added that not long after, she 
went to Mr. Moulton’s and met you coming down 
the front steps, and in entering, met Mr. Tilton and 
Mr. Moulton, who said: “ We have just had Ply- 
mouth Church at our feet, and here is his confes- 
sion,” showing a manuscript. She added that Mrs. 
Tilton had made a similar statement to Miss An- 
thony, and I have since received from Miss. A. a 
corroboration of this, although she refused to 
give me the particulars, being bound in confidence 
she thinks. From that day to this I have carried 
a heavy load you may be sure. I could not share 
it with my husband, because he was already over- 
burdened and alarmingly affected brain-wise, but I 
resolved that if he went abroad, as he probably 
must, I would not go with him, leaving you alone 
as it were to bear whatever might come of the reve- 
lation. I withstood the entreaties of my husband 
to the last, and sent Mary in my stead, and, at the 
last moment, I confided to her all that I knew, and 
felt and feared, that she might be prepared to sus- 
tain her father should trial overtake him. By read- 
ing the accompanying letters from them, you will 
perceive that from outside evidence alone he had 
come to conclusions which I reached only through 
the most reliable testimony that could well be fur- 
nished in any case and against every predisposition 
of my own soul. Fearing that they would hasten 
home to me and thus lose all the benefit of the 
journey, for owing to this and other anxieties of 
business, John had grown worse rather than better 
up to that very time, though the air of the high 
Alps was beginning to promote sleep and restora- 
tion, I telegraphed by cable: “ No trouble here ; 
go to Italy,” and by recent letters I am rejoiced to 
hear of them in Milan in comfortable health and 
spirits. From the day those letters came, the mat- 
ter has not been out of my thoughts an hour, it 
seems to me, and an unceasing prayer has ascended 
that I might be guided with wisdom and truth. 
But what is the truth I am farther from understand- 
ing this morning, than ever. The tale, as published, 
is essentially the same as told to me, in fact, it is 
impossible but that Mr. Tilton is the authority for 
it, since I recognize a veri-similitude, and as | un- 
derstand it, Mrs. Tilton was the sole revelator. 
The only reply I made to Mrs. Stanton was that, 
if true, you had a philosophy of the relation of the 
sexes so far ahead of the time that you dared not 
announce it, though you consented to live by it, 
that this was. in my judgment, wrong, and God 
would bring all secret things to light in His own 
time and fashion, and I could only wait. 1 added 
that I had come to see that human laws were an 
impertinence. but could get no further though I 
could see glimpses of a possible new science of 
life that, at present, was revolting to my feelings 
and my judgment; that I should keep myself open 
to conviction, however, and should converse with 
men, and especially women, on the whole subject, 
and as fast as I knew the truth I should stand by 
it, with no attempt at concealment. I think that 
Dr. Channing probably agrees with you in theory, 
but he had the courage to announce his convictions 
before acting upon them. He refused intercourse 
with an uncongenial wife for a long time, and then 
left her and married a woman whom he still loves, 
leaving a darling daughter with her mother, and 
to-day he pays photographers to keep him supplied 
with her pictures as often as they can be procured. 
I send you the article he wrote when, abandoned 
by all their friends, he and his wife went to the 
West and stayed for years. Crushed by calamity 
and abuse, to-day they are esteemed more highly 








than ever, and he is in positions of public trust in 
Providence. You will perceive my situation, and 
by all that I have suffered and am willing to suffer 
for your sake, I beg you to confide to me the 
whole truth. Then I can help you as no one 
else in the world can. The moment that I can 
know this matter as God knows it, He will help 
you and me to bring everlasting good out of 
this seeming evil. If I could say truthfully 
that I believe this story to be a fabrication of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tilton’s, imposed upon a credulous wo- 
man, a mere medium, whose susceptibility to im- 
pression from spirits in the flesh and out of it is to 
be taken into account always, the whole thing dies ; 
but if it is essentially true, there is but one honor- 
able way to meet it in my judgment, and the pre- 
cise method occurred to me in bed this morning, 
and I was about writing you to suggest it when 
your letter came. I will write you a sisterly letter, 
expressing my deep conviction that this whole sub- 
ject needs the most earnest discussion, that my 
own mind has long been occupied with it, but it is 
still in doubt on many points, and that I have 
observed for years that your reading and thinking 
has been profound on this and kindred subjects, 
and now the time has come for you to give the 
world, through your own paper, the conclusions 
you have reached and reasons therefor. If you 
choose, I will then reply to each letter, giving the 
woman’s view, for there is surely a man’s and 
woman’s side to this beyond every-where else, and 
by this means attention will be diverted from per- 
sonalities and concentrated on social philosophy, 
the one subject that now ought to occupy all think, 
ing minds. It seems to me that God has been 
preparing me for this work, and you also for years 
and years. I send you a reply I wrote to Dr. 
Todd long ago, and which I could never get pub- 
lished without my name, which for the sake of my 
daughters, I wished to withhold, although Godkin, 
of the Vation, Holbrook, of the Herald of Health, 
Ward, of the /udependent, and every mother to 
whom I read it, all told me it was the best thing 
ever written on the subject, and the men said they 
would publish it if they dared, while Mrs. —— 
urged me to give my name and publish, and said 
she would rather have written it than any thing 
else of its length in the world, and if it were hers 
she would print it without hesitation. I send also 
a copy of a letter I wrote John Stuart Mill on his 
sending me an early copy of his “Subjection of 
Woman,” as his reply. I am sure that nearly all 
the thinking men and women are somewhere near 
you, and will rally to your support if you are bold, 
frank and absolutely truthful in stating your con- 
victions. Mrs. Burleigh told Dr. Channing she 
was ready to avow her belief in social freedom 
when the time came. She was weary now and 
glad of a reprieve, but should stand true to her 
convictions when she must. My own conviction 
is that the one radical mistake you have made is 
in supposing that you are so much ahead of your 
time, and in daring to attempt to lead, when you 
have any thing to conceal. Do not, I pray you, 
deceive yourself with the hope that the love of 
your church or any other love, human or divine, 
can compensate the loss of absolute truthfulness 
to your own mental convictions. I have not told 
you the half I have suffered since February, but 
you can imagine, knowing what my husband is to 
me, that it was no common love I have for you, 
and for the truth, and for all mankind, women as 
well as men, when I decided to nearly break his 
heart, already lacerated by the course I had been 
compelled to pursue, by sending him away to die 
perhaps, without me at his side. 1 wish you would 
come here in the evening sometimes to the Bur- 
ton Cottage, or I will meet you any-where in New 
York you may appoint, and at any time. 
Ever yours, BELLE. 


WHOSE WIFE SHALL SHE BE? 





HE divorce suit of Young v. Young now pend- 

ing in the District Court of the 1st District of 
Utah, and over which Justice McKean presides, 
seems likely to involve the decision of an interest- 
ing question, and it may turn out that Gentile 
policy has thwarted its own purposes. To succeed 
in her suit Mrs. Ann Eliza Young must show that 
she is the lawful wife of Brigham Young. This 
she alleges, and this he denies, and alleges on the 
other hand, that she is the lawful wife of one James 
L. Dee, who is still living, she having been married 
to Dee in 1863 and never having been, as Young 
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believes, divorced from said Dee. If this be so, 
as she can not be the lawful wife of more than one 
husband, at the same time, she is not the wife of 
Young. But this is not all; it is further stated 
that sometime in the year 1866, Mrs. Ann Eliza 
Dee was by a decree of the Probate Court of Salt 
Lake county divorced from James L. Dee, and that 


‘ said divorce was by the request and procurement 


of Young, and preparatory to marriage with him. 

And here arises the question to which we have 
referred. For some years past, the Gentiles have 
been laboring to oust the jurisdiction heretofore 
exercised by the Mormon Probate Courts of 
matrimonial causes, and they succeeded sometime 
since in getting a decision from Justice McKean’s 
court to the effect that those Probate Courts had 
no such jurisdiction; that causes of divorce in 
particular, were causes that from their nature and 
organization such courts could take no cognizance 
ot, and that the territorial legislature could not con- 
fer jurisdiction of such causes upon them. Such 
at least is our recollection of the decision as report- 
ed in the papers at the time. 


Now, it is a familiar principle that where a court 
has not jurisdiction, its proceedings are simply 
void and bind no one. Jurisdiction of a cause is 
simply power to hear and determine that cause. 

So, if the Probate Court of Salt Lake county 
did decree a divorce of Ann Eliza Dee from James 
L. Dee, and if, as Justice McKean has held, such 
courts had no jurisdiction, its decree is simply a 
nullity, and Ann Eliza Young is still Ann Eliza Dee, 
and not the wife of Brigham Young, and hence not 
entitled to any relief by way of divorce or alimony. 
We do not see how, if these are the facts, Justice 
McKean can do otherwise than to follow his former 
decision and dismiss her bill. But Utah jurispru- 
dence is peculiar, and we shall see. J. W. T. 





CONVERSATION WITH A_ VISITOR. 


Visitor—1 admire the beauty of your place 
greatly. The grounds and buildings are kept with 
a neatness and taste which are very winning to the 
eye. That skillfully-trained vine with gorgeous 
blossoms, which climbs the corner, shows that you 
love ornament and are not, like the Shakers, an 
austere people. Your well-filled library betokens 
a taste for the pleasures which are derived from 
books. Your large and busy shops evince enter- 
prise, industry and success. Every thing I see be- 
speaks thrift and wholesome living which are 
exceedingly pleasing to contemplate. Will you 
pardon me if I say that the only shadow on the 
beautiful, harmonious picture which you present, is 
your disbelief in marriage? 


Communist.—Do not mistake us. We do be- 
lieve, most unchangeably, in the better part of true 
marriage. What are the great nobilities of mar- 
riage? Are they not permanent faithfulness, cher- 
ishing care, and an abiding sense of a sacred 
responsibility toward women and children? In re- 
spect to all these things we are, perhaps, the most 
ultra marriage people in the world. We are 
Pharisees among the Pharisees. We keep, and 
have ever kept them like the apple of the eye. 
You may look in vain along our track, from the be- 
ginning, for a trace of an abandoned woman. or a 
forsaken child. Our record is necessarily clear of 
faithlessness because our union is one which never 
contemplates dissolution. It is a religious and an 
eternal one. 

Visitor —Then you do not affiliate with the so- 
called Free-Lovers, who believe in temporary alli- 
ances to be broken at the pleasure of either party? 

Communist—Not at all. We have never, by 
word or act, extended sympathy or fellowship to 
them. To enter into marriage relations with such 
people, or with any person outside of our circle, 











would be a species of fornication from which we 
would recoil with as much abhorrence as ever a 
virtuous man did from the proposition to break his 
‘marriage vow. 

Visitor.—I am heartily glad to hear that you 
have well defined ideas of freedom from fornica- 
tion. It lifts a load of reproach of you from my 
mind. I had even supposed that you knew no bar 
to the closest fellowship. | 

Communist.—Probably you have fallen into the 
error of the greater part of our visitors, in suppos- 
ing that we have gathered together here for the pri- 
mary purpose of social pleasure-seeking. Now if 
it were possible for us to dwell together for such a 
purpose for twenty-five years (and we do not be- 
lieve that it would be), it is very far from being true 
that we have done so. The religious foundation 
on which the Community rests, was laid years be- 
fore any change from the worldly social order was 
contemplated. Our social system is but the super- 
structure. It is true that it is a natural growth 
from our faith in the vital oneness of believers ; but 
it is now, and always has been, in our estimation, 
comparatively non-essential and insignificant. 


Visitor.—1 begin to comprehend that there is a 
deeper work here than I anticipated, and I suspect 
that my thought about it has been shallow. But 
still I must confess that the Community is none 
the less a mystery. I can not conceive how you 
can live together so closely in harmony, without 
the legal partitions which marriage makes. I 
should predict for such a society, jealousy, confu- 
sion, and social discord of the worst kind. 


Communist.—Nevertheless, it is true that ‘the 
power of our faith makes it easy for us to dwell to- 
gether in harmony and faithfulness in the closest 
relations. It may be that the mystery of which 
you speak is the “mystery of the gospel” which 
Paul talked about. Christ prayed that his disci- 
ples might be ove, even as he and his father were 
one. That unity is what we are striving for, and it 
is because we approximate to it that we are ena. 
bled to live as we do. It gives us something 
stronger than mere natural affection. It binds us 
together more than with hooks of steel. Why 
then should we introduce into our family, which is 
so essentially one, the individualism and selfish- 
ness of monogamy? To do so would be infinitely 
worse than a piece of supererogation. It would 
mar our unity by partitions which breed jealousy 
and selfishness and oppression. 

Visitor.—But is our good, old-fashioned marriage 
a salt that has so utterly lost its savor? I have 
always been taught to look upon it as the sweetest 
of all earthly rites, the holiest of all consecrated 
things, and would you make it worthless ? 

Communist.—No, as I said, we would conserve 
its better part; but we do believe that exclusive, 
selfish ownership of persons, is unworthy of the 
children of God, and is destined to pass away. 
Whatever marriage may have been in the past, it 
practically gives to man to-day an ownership of a 
human heart which may exclude all other claims, 
even those of Heaven itself. Does a married 
woman dare to love others, however worthy, beside 
her husband? Jealousy “cruel as the grave,” pre- 
pares for them the murderous pistol. Should a 
married woman really give her heart primarily to 
God, oppression and torment can be dealt out to 
her by the selfish claimant of her heart. We have 
no other quarrel with marriage than that it is one 
of the strongholds of selfishness. 

Visitor.—Still, when I think of your social sys- 
tem, I am oppressed with a sense of promiscuity, 
which is very revolting to my education. I can 
hardly rid myself of it. 

Communist.—\ am sure that your sense of pro- 
miscuity would be very much modified, if not 
wholly dispelled, if you had a thorough acquain- 





tance with the conservative safe-guards that envi- 
ron our social life. Salvation from Sin, Free Criti- 
cism and Male Continence make chaos impossible. 
No one is qualified to pronounce judgment upon 
us without comprehending the significance of these 
safeguards. 


Visitor—Well, however much you may be in 
error, I will try to at least form a just judgment of 
you by studying the principles you have mentioned. 
But would you recommend people in the outside 
world, me for instance, to live as you do? 


Communist.—No, certainly not till Providence 
and assured spiritual guidance open the way. But 
you can at least hope for better things and not 
think evil of our good. G. 


CONTROLS. 





BY F. W. S. 


III. 
PHYSICAL PHENOMENA. 

EFORE leaving the consideration of particu- 

lar controls or classes of controls by which we 
are affected, we naturally think of the great influ- 
ence living persons exert on each other. The prin- 
ciples,of mesmerism and animal magnetism come 
in to further limit our free-will and independence. 
We may confidently assert that no man or woman 
exists who is so strong and independent as not to 
be influenced greatly by his or her fellow mortals. 
There are strong, magnetic men, whom you can 
not approach without feeling a desire to please. 
When you are with one of them you are very apt 
to feel, think, and talk as he does, or as he wants 
you to; and when you go away and meet another 
such, you may feel, think, and talk in a very differ- 
ent way, and that within the same day. But those 
strong men and women are themselves influenced 
by their associates, though they are, perhaps, more 
independent of men than others, and mote con- 
stantly under spiritual controls. If we regard the 
various controls which come directly upon us from 
the spirit world as primary controls, it must be 
true that such controls affect others in a secondary 
way, through our personal influence on them. If 
A. is under a certain spiritual control, his friend B. 
may be said to be under the same control in a sec- 
ondary way so far as A.’s influence affects him. 
For that reason B. ought to regulate his intercourse 
and fellowship with A. by very much the same 
principles that he would apply to primary con- 
trols. 


Proceeding now to consider the effects and phe- 
nomena resulting from these various controls, we 
find a wide and interesting field open to our study. 
The philosophy of all diseases and their proper 
treatment lies like an open map before us. It is 
the Bible philosophy, but it is justified by facts, 
modern as well as ancient. Every part of the 
Bible teaches that diseases are caused by evil 
spirits, and can be cured by driving out the evil 
spirit and getting a good spirit to enter. That was 
Christ’s philosophy about disease. The record of 
the cures wrought by Christ and his disciples is 
more wonderful than any other, before or since. 
Acute and chronic diseases, and weaknesses of 
all kinds, were instantly healed. Old persons were 
healed as readily as the young. The men who 
were the agents in those cures made no secret of 
the way in which they were done. Such descrip- 
tions as the following can leave no doubt as to the 
medicines they employed in accomplishing the most 
miraculous healing: 


“And behold, there was a woman which had a 
spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was bowed 
together, and could in no wise lift up herself. And 
when Jesus saw her, he called her to him, and said 
unto her, Woman thou art loosed from thine in- 
firmity. And he laid his hand on her, and imme- 
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diately she was made straight, 
God.” 

The ruler of the synagogue was indignant be- 
cause this happened on the Sabbath. In answer- 
ing him Christ said, 

“Thou hypocrite, doth not each one of you on 
the sabbath day loose his ox or his ass from 
the stall and lead him away to watering? And 
ought not this woman, being a daughter of Abra- 
ham, whom Satan hath bound, lo, these eighteen 
years, to be loosed from this bond on the sabbath 
day?” Luke 13. 

The woman’s weakness in her back was caused 
by her being bound by Satan’s evil spirits. The 
evil control which confined her was just as real 
as the binding of the ass in his stall by his Jew 
master: and that control was no sooner driven off 
than she was “made straight and glorified God.” 


and glorified 


“And he was casting out a devil, and it was 
dumb. And it came to pass when the devil 
was gone out, the dumb spake, and the people 
wondered.” Luke 11: 14. 

* And God wrought special miracles by the hand 
of Paul; So that from his body were brought unto 
the sick, handkerchiefs or aprons, and the diseases 
departed from them, and the evil spirits went out 
of them.” Acts 19: 11—12. 

These are a few of the many such plain and ex- 
plicit statements to be found in the Bible. We 
may as well doubt the cures altogether as to doubt 
that the diseases were caused by evil spirits, as de- 
clared by the writers of the above. We get a fur- 
ther clue to the right philosophy by reading an ac- 
count in the fifth chapter of John. The impotent 
man who was unable to be first in the pool of 
Bethesda, after the troubling of its waters, was 
healed by Christ with a word. 

“ And he that was healed wist not who it was: for 
Jesus had conveyed himself away, a multitude be- 
ing in that place. And afterward Jesus findeth 
him in the temple, and said unto him, Behold thou 
art made whole: siz no more lest a worse thing 
come upon thee.” 

The only reasonable inference from this last 
command is that by sz#mimg men open themselves 
to evil spirits, which cause diseases. To be saved 
from diseases we must, therefore, be first saved 
from sin. The great difficulty is that people no 
longer believe in the possibility of being saved from 
either. and so continue to be cursed and tormented 
by both. They say, Those wonderful old Bible in- 
stances of healing were miracles, and the days of 
miracles are past. How do we know they are past ? 
Surely, the fact that men no longer believe in the 
possibility of enjoying them, and so neglect to 
study them, or to try to realize them, does not 
prove it. It is recorded of Asa, king of Judah, 
that “in the thirty and ninth year of his reign he 
was diseased in his feet, untill his disease was ex- 
ceeding great: yet in his disease he sought not 
to the Lord, but to the physicians. And Asa slept 
with his fathers, and died in the one and fortieth 
year of his reign.” 2 Chron. 16: 12. This is the 
trouble with people now; they sin, and so let an 
evil spirit get control of them ; then, finding them- 
selves subject to all manner of diseases, they “seek 
not to the Lord, but to the physicians,” and so 
“sleep with their fathers,” as the unavoidable result 
of it all. Man, say they, must die; and they resign 
themselves to it. And we really do not see how 
this state of things can be improved until the 
ministers and teachers of the people stop preach- 
ing that man must sin—that every one does sin, 
and that we can not help it. Until we come to 
know what causes our troubles we shall not be apt 
to apply the remedy ; but if we see the truth about 
spiritual controls, we shall be in the way of escaping 
from evil of every kind. So long as we sin, we 
must die. . 

I will not undertake to support this philosophy 
in regard to the nature of disease by other than 
Bible authority, though there is room to expect 


We hope soon to publish an essay on the spiritual 
nature of disease, written from a scientific medical 
standpoint. I can, however, point to some modern 
facts which demonstrate that the old philosophy is 
as sound and strong to-day as it ever was, and as 
available to cure disease. We published in the 
CIRCULAR some years ago, an account of our ex- 
perience with the diphtheria. Our readers will 
recollect how our young folks died, every one who 
was attacked, so long as we “sought to the physi- 
cians,” and administered gargles and poultices, 
blisters and pills. But when we turned to the Lord 
and dismissed the doctors, administered ice and 
strong criticism. we lost not another member. I 
could give a large number of instances where our 
people have been healed of weaknesses, and dis- 
eases, by faith in Christ’s power to heal, and a pray- 
er that he would help them. The use of limbs and 
eyesight long disabled has been restored. Dysen- 
tery and other such disorders have been instantly 
checked. Every such experience we have had has 
come from acting on the old Bible philosophy by 
driving away evil controls and forming a junction 
with Christ’s life. This is no mere theory; it is a 
practical thing. 

Other physical phenomena than those connected 
with disease might also be noted. One which I 
have particularly observed is that the tones and 
quality of a person’s voice change with different 
controls. A striking case of this occurred not long 
since. The singers composing one of our quartette 
clubs were in an inharmonious, somewhat irritated 
state of feeling toward each other, and their music 
was rough and unsatisfactory. After a thorough 
criticism had acted on the members of the club 
they sang again to the family, and the change in 
their voices was most remarkable. They blended 
and harmonized in the smoothest manner, and their 
performance delighted us all. The whole science 
of physiognomy is based on this idea that the 
different impulses or controls which govern us give 
different expressions to our features. It is not by 
the size, color, or location of our eyes, nose and 
mouth that we tell a good, trustworthy man from a 
bad, treacherous one; but by the expression of 
those features. It is the spirit showing through 
them. Very little reasoning ought to be required 
to convince us that the action of a good spiritual 
control is to purify, strengthen, and beautify every 
part of us, while the action of an evil control is 
the reverse. It is in the nature of things. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


“ONEIDA. 
—The first autumn tints are coming. Apples, 
pears and grapes are blushing in the sunshine. 
—This week the fruit-packers are canning succo- 
tash and tomatoes, and bottling plums. 


_ -=Mr. B. and his corps of hired men are at work 
with gravel, sand and tar, surrounding us with ce- 
ment walks and roacs as silently as a magician 
draws his magic circle. 

Sept. 2.—Such a succession of cloudless days—of 
uninterrupted sunshine—as we are now having isa 
little unusual. Nights cool, the mercury sinking 
as low as 38°, and each day warm and bright. the 
thermometer indicating at mid-day a rise in tem- 
perature of 35 or 40 degrees. 


—Among the laborers working on a cut in the 
Midland near our place, are twenty Italians who 
are laying up money in spite of the uncertain re- 
wards and proverbially poor pay of railroad build- 
ers. They are temperate and live with the utmost 
frugality. Their only article of food is bread— 
bread for breakfast, bread for dinner, bread for 
supper—with water for drink. It costs them just 
sixteen cents a day to live, and as their pay is one 


that the highest modern science will yet endorse it. t dollar and thirty-two cents per day, they are able to 











lay up a neat little sum. Such washing as they + 


consider necessary they perform themselves on 
Sunday. Notwithstanding their plain and monoto- 
nous diet these men are strong, hearty fellows and 
more enduring than many of their comrades of dif- 
ferent habits. “Truly “bread is the staff of life,” 
as the proverb hath it. 

—The eleven oldest boys of those now in the 
senior department of the children’s house, may be 
seen every morning before breakfast, enthusiastic- 
ally at work with shovels and wheelbarrows con- 
structing a new croquet-ground for the children’s 
benefit, just at the foot of the slope south of our 
house. This same class have this summer had 
a vegetable garden, and a few evenings ago dis- 
played specimens of the products—tomatoes, cu- 
cumbers, etc.,—on the hall center-table, that their 
parents and friends might see them as they assem- 
bled for meeting ——These boys also come to- 
gether for a short time each day after dinner, ina 
retired spot on the lawn, where Captain T. gives 
them a military drill. 





—Our dyer, Mr. King, recently closed his contract 
with us, and is about establishing extensive works 
for the manufacture of Nitrate of Iron, in con- 
nection with one ofthe largest Silk-Manufacturing 
companies in the N. E. States. Asa silk-dyer Mr. 
K. has few equals. He has earnestly striven to 
impart his knowledge to our men, and, we trust, 
with some degree of success. A supper was given 
him by the Silk-department, at his departure. 
Mr. K. who is a very impulsive man, took occasion 
to gracefully acknowledge the beneficial effect of 
his contact with Mr. J. H. B. in teaching him mod- 
eration and long-suffering. 


—One day last week, when the sky was clear, 
and the air serene, the children with their guard- 
ians and teachers—a party of forty-one—went in 
three ’bus-loads to the West Hill. They started 
soon after ten o’clock, A. M. and did not get home 
till late in the afternoon. The children enjoyed the 
ramble in the woods, saw “our home” through the 
telescope, and best of all had a picnic in the woods, 
all seated on the ground. On their way home the 
hills were so steep that all hands got out of the 
omnibusses and walked until they landed on level 
ground again. They could hardly have chosen a 
finer day for their jaunt, which passed off without 
a single unpleasant incident. 


—At the northern terminus of the walk ‘“ Senti- ° 


mental,” and just beyond the lawa apple-orchard, 
is a little brown cottage, somewhat picturesque in 
appearance. where the practicing piano is kept. 
This house was built ten years ago for the accom- 
modation of a nervous invalid who could not en- 
dure the patter of our many-going feet. After 
his restoration to health it was put to various uses, 
and at last fell into the hands of the musicians, 
who wanted a place, out of sight and hearing, for 
the inevitable tum-tumming and fa-sol-la-ing of 
five-finger exercises and vocalization. The build- 
ing is about ten feet square, and contains but one 
room, with no up-stairs or down-stairs, so that 
Czerny, Richardson and Streeter can be immortalized 
ad infinitum without the fear of disturbing any 
one save lawn-strollers who wend their way toward 
the pretty swale where the cottage is situated. We 
were one of those strollers this morning, and pick- 
ing up a juicy Primate which had fallen near the 
doorstep, we took a look at this musical retreat. 
The large Nunns’ piano which occupied the place 
of honor in the Hall for nine years, stands near 
the center of the room, which is well lighted on all 
sides. This instrument, which was remarkably 
well made, is still in a very good condition, and will 
doubtless respond with alacrity to fingers imperi- 
ous and fingers uncertain for several years to come. 
A book-case of respectable size is well-filled with 
music in sheets and folios. A small stove 
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sends its smoke into an odd-looking chimney 
supported by a slender post on which is pasted 
the following “Notice,” written by a youthful poet 
as yet unknown to fame : 

‘*You must not stand against this post, 

For of its strength we can not boast ; 

And if the chimney should come down 

It might be fatal to your crown. 

**You must not dance or jump in here, 

Lest it should cause some one a tear 


To see this chimney tumble down 
Upon some lovely maiden’s crown. 


You see the chimney is so loose 

That for such things, there’s no excuse. 
With proper care you need not fear ; 
Some day we’ll have a mason here.”’ 


The clubs, vocal and instrumental, do much of their 
practicing in this retired spot, and it is here that 
H.C. N. trains her singing girls. Although but 
meagerly realizing the ideal we have in view of a 
future art-building, we highly prize our cottage on 
the lawn. 


—We had the pleasure, last week, of a short 
visit from Mr. Alex. S. Harvey, of H. B. M. Con- 
sular Service, China, who entertained us with some 
short sketches of affairs in the Celestial Empire. 
Our stenographer was absent at Joppa, but we will 
note a few points in his remarks from memory : 

There is a great difference between the Chinese 
and the Japanese, at the present time, in regard to 
progress in civilization. The Japanese have two 
lines of railroad in successful operation, with the 
necessary telegraphs. Many of the people, espec- 
ially in the commercial towns, are adopting the 
European costume. The government has estab- 
lished a Mint, and now issues a handsome trade 
dollar. The ladies are good looking and do not 
pinch their feet more than is customary with 
women who value their personal appearance, the 
world over. In China, on the contrary, not a mile 
of railroad, nor a telegraph pole, can be found ; 
the people dress as they have always done since 
the time of Confucius, save the slight annual 
modifications dictated by Chinese fashion, imper- 
ceptible to European eyes. The Chinese have 
no coinage. Their trade is only a sort of barter ; 
that is, the silver being uncoined is melted into 
irregular ingots, which must each be weighed at 
every transfer in trade, and its value calculated by 
the ¢ae/ or ounce. There is no uniformity in the 
value of the taels of the different places ; the Shang- 
hai tael, for example, having a different trade value 
from the tael of Hang-chou or Ning-po. This nec- 
essitates a most laborious and vexatious system of 
exchange between the merchants at the different 
ports. The Chinese make their tea by putting the 
leaves first into the cup and pouring boiling water 
on them; then they drink it without cream or su- 
gar. They do not drink it strong, but aim more 
to enjoy the delicate flavors of the choicer kinds. 
Their great vice is smoking opium. They are not 
an intemperate people. When a Chinaman is con- 
victed of a crime and sentenced to capital execu- 
tion, it is possible to buy a substitute for a sum equal 
to about one hundred dollars in our money. Some- 
times as much as five hundred dollars is paid. 
This places the family of the substitute in a posi- 
tion of affluence, and he allows himself to be be- 
headed in the utmost serenity. 


In all the large places the government makes 
what are called “concessions” to foreign govern- 
ments, of parcels of land, on which resident for- 
eigners can build, and live by themselves undis- 
turbed. Title-deeds are given, and an individual for- 
eigner desiring to buy makes the purchase at the of- 
fice of his consul, and builds to suit his taste or his 
purse. The people are not themselves ill-disposed 
to foreigners. Riots and massacres which have oc- 
curred, like that at Tien-tsin in 1870, have been insti- 
gated by the terati. The common people, while they 
are kind, and notat all inclined to suspicion or jealousy 
ot foreigners, are extremely ignorant, and therefore 
easily imposed upon and excited to feelings of 





hostility by lies told them by the more educated 
people. 

The Chinese language is very peculiar, and 
very difficult. The written language is one thing, 
the spoken language another. It is not an alpha- 
betical language, but has some 10,000 different 
written charactersin use. The unabridged Chinese 
dictionary gives 40,000 characters. One can get 
along comfortably with half that number in 
expressing ordinary ideas, and it is rare that 
foreigners master more than three or four 
thousand of them. The spoken language is 
monosyllabic, and has only about four hundred 
sounds. One ordinary syllable, like chzen, may 
mean fifty different things; another syllable, 4az, 
means fifty other things; it is therefore neces- 
sary to combine two of these syllables, or place 
them in juxtaposition, to secure the proper certain- 
ty and definiteness of meaning. Thus, chien 
means, to see, shallow, money, a thousand, etc., 
while £az.means, to cut, to see, to dare, etc. Here 
we have two words meaning /o see, which may by 
themselves have different shades of meaning, but 
combined thus, £an-chien, they have a definite and 
limited meaning, to see, in the sense of to behold. 
Communication between the natives and foreigners 
is mostly by a sort of broken English, called 
“pigeon-English.” The following imaginary con- 
versation between an Englishman and his Chinese 
servant-boy, will serve as a sample of this: 

Master.—* You go top side catchee one piecee 
chit.” (You go up stairs and get a letter). 


Boy.—* No can catchee that chit.” (I can’t find 
the letter). 

Master.—** You belong foolo! You go chop- 
chop looksee.”’ (You are a fool! Go quick and 
look for it). 

Boy.—“ Talkee true, Master. No got.” (It is 
certainly not there, Sir). 

Master.—* Maskee.” (All right. Never mind.) 


ON THE ROAD TO FISH CREEK. 


—Joppa is ever fresh. A brief sojourn there 
with the necessary travel down and back, is just 
the thing to break up the routine of one’s life, and 
prevent the growth of any calbbage-like tendencies. 
On the cars and at the railroad stations on the 
Midland, we get glimpses of world-life which leave 
no craving for more. The young men who stand 
on the platform at the stations and ogle the faces 
in the car windows while they smoke long cigars 
are a pitiful spectacle. To watch a group of such 
smokers and notice how each holds his cigar be- 
tween his first and second finger while he blows 
out a throatful of smoke and expectorates, then 
falls to sucking the brown roll again, all the while 
conspicuously exhibiting a brass finger-ring, sug- 
gests a fashion in smoking to acquire which in 
all it elegance, no doubt requires much practice. 
Smoking a cigar is something that must make one 
feel a great deal smarter than he looks. The 
young chaps mentioned above, evidently consider 
themselves irresistible so long as the expensive 
weed holds out. At Joppa allis serene. Holding 
a fish-pole extended over the water, sailing in boats 
propelled by “ white-ash breezes,” swinging in the 
new hammock on the lake shore, playing croquet, 
and eating water-melons, seem to be the stock 
amusements just now. 


. 


—Among other cheap entertainments to be got 
out of a trip to Joppa and back, is the opportunity 
afforded of seeing new folks and hearing them 
talk. This is something quite enjoyable. There is 
a world of meaning in some faces; and one likes 
to study a new face as he would a new picture. 
There is the long face, the short face, the round 
face, the square face, and the peaked face; each 
of which has its expression—the key to its owner’s 
character. One is happy, another morose ; one 
beaming with smiles, another is wrinkled with 
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frowns; one is cynical, another good-natured ; 
one is scornful, another amiable; one is penurious 
and another generous. You feel repelled by the 
one and drawn to the other. Occasionally you 
may hear snatches of conversation by which you 
can form an idea of the different speakers’ opinions, 
tastes and modes of life. This is interesting—and 
ere you know it you are weaving a little romance 
about them, in which the lady in front of you be- 
comes the heroine, and the silent man at your right 
the hero. 

Bits of village gossip find their way even 
here. As you sit gazing abstractedly out of the car 
window, you are favored with a full account of a 
shocking accident which occurred at Stripetown 
through the carelessness of a young swain; who, 
while in the act of shutting the cover to the piano 
for his fair Dulcinea, had the ill-fortune to upset 
a kerosene lamp, which burned the lady in a terri- 
ble manner; or, you learn that Charley Stoddard 
was cheated into buying a peck of sorrel seed, 
which he sowed for clover, getting therefrom a 
sorry crop ; or that James Hinkman sowed twenty 


| acres to buckwheat, from which he realized just 


two and a-half bushels of grain. 


The cars roll on and you amuse yourself watch- 
ing two young ladies who entered at the last sta- 
tion—no doubt fresh from boarding-school—and 
who seem to be laboring under the impression that 
they are particular objects of notice, and so 
show off to the disgust of those who are seated 
near them. Tired of this, your eye rests on a 
young woman who is stilling an infant, while her 
two-year-old boy and four-year-old girl are con- 
tentedly munching huge pieces of cake. At the 
next landing a man and woman get aboard with a 
sick boy five years old. You soon learn that the 
attack was sudden, having occurred two days pre- 
viously ; Dr. Stoge pronounced it a case of typhoid 
fever, but Dr. Ramy thought it was a bilious fever. 
At any rate the experiment had been tried of 
dosing the boy with calomel and a variety of other 
tonics of similar character—but strange to say 
the child grew worse, and is now in a dangerous 
condition. Then ensues a long discourse on the 
different doctors of neighboring towns—each one 
of whom has been an infallible authority at one 
time or other. 

A slight sensation—a rustling of silk—and 
something gorgeous, magnificent, brilliant—sails 
up the aisle, and a lady takes her seat opposite 
yours. You are struck with a kind of awe, and 
exclaim, “ Behold, what manner of woman is this! 
Is she human? Has she flesh and blood like other 
mortals? Beneath that redundancy of curls—that 
ponderous head-gear, is there a brain that thinks ?” 
You thought you had seen fashion in all its varia- 
tions before—but you find you were mistaken. 
Here is an agony of style, painful to see. Truly, 
the made-up woman is a wonderful phenomenon— 
a mystery past finding out. The one before you 
may be a bride A heavy white plume fastened 
with a glittering jet buckle of huge dimensions 
may be seen through the white gossamer veil that 
covers her head and face; long golden pendants 
shake and glisten whenever she moves her head; 
a necklace of pearl fastened in front by a massive 
ornament of gold, may be seen through the profu- 
sion of illusion lace which surrounds her neck. 
The elaborate embellishments of this model of 
style strike you as barbaric. The material of her 
dress is heavy brown silk; she has on an overskirt 
of white tulle, which is flounced, crimped and 
ruffled to her very throat. About her shoulders 
is thrown a deep circular cape of black lace 
secured in front by a diamond pin. The man at 
her side—mayhap her husband—looks too inferior 
to belong to this pyramid of dry goods—this de- 
formity of fashion. Still he is her superior, in 
that he has form and comeliness, while she is one 
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shapeless mass of millinery. The train stops, 
and with difficulty our heroine is helped off the 
steps. Through the window you see her gather 
up her robes and enter a cab to be whirled forever 
out of your sight. ‘ Poor creature!” you sigh, 
“Why will you burden yourself with that weight 
of clothing—why will you sacrifice health and 
beauty to outrival your sisters in display! Is it to 
beguile the hearts of men? if so learn your mis- 
take. Every true man is repelled by such arts; 
and you are only a subject for the derision of the 
coarse and low, and the envy of the mean!” Sim- 
plicity, you think, will be a luxury after this lavish 
display of grandeur. 
WALLINGFORD. 

Aug. 21.—Another hot day, and fully realized by 
the folks at the bindery. Gold leaf is a very deli- 
cate article to handle, and little puffs of air render 
its management still more difficult. Three hundred 
sheets of gold leaf must be transferred from the 
small books containing them to exactly the right 
spot on the covers of the four hundred books that 
are to be made ready for embossing ; and so, while 
the mercury stands at go° in the shade, all doors 
and windows must be closed to prevent any cur- 
rents of air reaching those engaged in this work. 
Soon along comes G. and kindles a smart fire in 
the forge to heat the irons for the embossing ma- 
chine. Surely, to-day we earned our bread by the 
“sweat of our brows.” We enjoyed it however 
and took it kindly if not coolly. 

—Our garden is making a fine display with its 
profusion of beautiful flowers. One bed, covered 
with double-blossomed geraniums, is especially 
charming. The sun-flowers are beginning to show 
their great faces here and there. 

—In our seven o’clock reading we are listening 
to Bayard Taylor’s Travels in Iceland, published in 
the 7rzbune. 

Aug. 26.—Mrs. B. and Ellen F. left us this morn- 
ing for O. C.; Mrs. B. for a visit and E. to remain. 
We shall miss E.; she is a kind and obliging sister 
and we have especially appreciated her as our 
dentist. 

—A gentleman called at the factory and made in- 
quiries about us; looked over the list of publica- 
tions in the Ci1RCULAR and asked for ‘“ Male Conti- 
nence,” “Scientific Propagation” and thé “ Hand- 
Book.” G. handed them to him, and he wanted to 
know if they “explained the business.” He asked 
G. how long he had lived here, and when G. told 
him he was born in the O. C. he said, “I didn’t 
know the Community had been in the business long 
enough to have men as old as youare.”  G. replied 
that the O. C. had “been in the business ” about 
twenty-five years. 


THE NEWS. 





Prof. Moses Coit Tyler has resigned his post as 
Literary Editor of the Christian Union. 

On Sept. tst, a large number of Catholic pilgrims from 
London arrived in Paris on their way to the shrine at 
Pontigny. 

Judge Peck has been elected Governor of Vermont 
by a majority of 25,000. ‘The contest in the 2nd Con- 
gressional District has been very exciting, and resulted 
in the defeat of Judge Poland. ‘ 

The Collector of Customs writing from El Paso, 
Texas, says they have not had a drop of rain in thay 
vicinity for 365 days; every thing is parched, and many 
of the cattle are dying from starvation. 

Spana and the Viscount DeLatorre, the Carlists lead- 
ers, have been arrested by the French authorities at 
Port Vendres, on the frontier. On-account of showing 
false passports, they were taken to Perigueux and con- 


fined. The authorities are keeping a close watch on 


the frontier and the Carlists are straightened for pro- 
visions. 


The Methodists have been holding a camp-meeting 
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at Trenton, N. Y., the week past, which closed on the 
3rd inst. One hundred and sixteen tents were erected 
for the session, which were arranged in eight avenues. 
It is said that every society north of the Mohawk river 
was represented at this meeting, and a great many south 
of it. 


Three thousand six hundred and ninety-eight tickets 
were sold at the Clinton Station, on the Midland rail- 
way during August. During the days of the races the 
supply was exhausted. There never was a time when 
the fever for competing in base-ball, horse-racing, boat- 
racing, and otherout door games ran so high as at the 
present time. The Utica morning paper daily recounts 
the successes of one party and the defeats of another 
among its most important items of news. 


A fatal cattle disease has been lately introduced into 
Oneida County, by a Mr. Capson, of Lee, who bought 
two car loads of Kansas cattle and sold them to a butcher 
of Rome. Ten of them died outright. A Mr. Hinckley 
of Lee Center also bought six of these animals, two of 
which died soon after. As soon as it became known 
that these bovine importations were diseased, the facts 
were made public. However, it is feared that precau- 
tionary measures were not begun in time, as reports are 
still coming in from other towns of Oneida County that 
cattle are sick with the “ Texas Fever.” 


On the 13th ult., the Superior Council of the Reform- 
ed Catholic Church of Geneva took into consideration 
the resignation by the Rev. H. Loyson, better known as 
Pére Hyacinthe, of his functions as curé of Geneva. The 
Council accepted the resignation, but unanimously 
adopted a series of resolutions condemnatory of the 
step he had taken and the reasons he had assigned for 
it. That his discontent could only arise from—* 1. The 
laws for the organization ; 2. The principles introduced 
into the religious form of Geneva; 3. The tendency of 
the priests and their flocks to destroy the essential basis 
of Catholicism.” A correspondent of the London 
Daily Telegraph writing from Geneva says the Superior 
Council pronounced the motives which Pére Hyacinthe 
assigned for his resignation unjust and unfounded. It is 
pointed out that of late he had introduced variations 
from the principles stated in his previous conferences and 
sermons. Pére Hyacinthe has written a letter in which 
he says he resigned his ecclesiastical position because 
he could not discuss questions with men who confounded 
Radicalism with Liberalism. He does not wish to 
create a new Church, but to establish reforms in the Old 
Church. He will continue to preach in Geneva, and 
await the election of a bishop or a synod—the only au- 
thority he recognizes. 


The following letter from Marshal Bazaine, gives the 
particulars of his escape, mentioned in a previous num- 


ber : 


Monsieur Marchi (of whose conduct toward me in 
spite of his delicate mission I have nothing but good to 
say) remained with me till nearly 10 o’clock at night. 
It was on leaving him and after bidding good-bye to 
Col. Vilette, whose departure had been fixed several 
days previously for the roth, that instead of going into 
my room I succeeded in evading the eyes of the guar- 
dian who came to shut my door, and must have been 
persuaded that I had returned to my room. _ I was pain- 
fully wounded to find applied to me the rule of May 25, 
1872, respecting central prison-houses. I found myself 
deprived of the privilege of taking exercise otherwise 
than in a small, confined space, exposed all day to the 
burning sun of the south. I expected to he left only 
ander the guard of the military commander of the fort. 
Had I not been submitted to a humiliating regime, from 
which my past career ought to have saved me, and 
which was worse than death to me, I should have dune 
as I did at Versailles and Trianon, and should not have 
attempted to escape, out of respect for the military uni- 
form that I have very honorably worn for nearly half a 
century. Finally, I felt myself authorized to act as I 
did, because that maxim of public law that “no sen- 
tence is legal unless pronounced by the peers of the 
accused,” a maxim respected even in the midst of the 
anarchy and violeiice of the middle ages, was not re- 
spected for your servant, MARSHAL BAZAINE. 


Three French newspapers have been sentenced to a 
nominal fine for publishing Marshal Bazaine’s letter. 





N. B.—Persons sending $1.00 for the five pamphlets advertized in 
our stereotyped column of ‘*Announcemeuts,’’ are hereby informed 
that our edition of Dixon and his Copyists is exhausted. In the 
place of it we shall hereafter send the O. C. Cook-Book. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Oneipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 

Address, [T] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 


Address, [M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in *‘ New America,”’ ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,”” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. ° 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘Salvation from Sin,’’ ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ** Male Continence,’’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes 2f the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘* History of American Socialisms,”’ the *‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 
Of the Oneida C ity Buildings and G ds, made by a first- 


class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 
LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above : 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing occupied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border’ 
price $1.00. 








STEREOGRAPHS, 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail vost-paid, on receipt of 
price. 








